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Notes of the Week 


Contraband: An Authoritative Statement 

T is of the essence of such disputes as have arisen 

over the question of contraband that a good deal 

of casuistry should creep into the arguments. 
America 1s dimly conscious, judging by the remarks 
which fall from certain of her public men, including no 
less a person than Mr. W. J. Bryan, that she is not 
playing the game, and she will no doubt derive immense 
satisfaction from the criticisms which have recently 
appeared in Berlin of her unduly favourable treatment 
of Germany’s enemies. Where both sides complain, 
pethaps, after all, the Americans may hope to make 
out a case of strict neutrality. Meantime, apart from 
events in the war itself, no subject is so much dis- 
cussed in England as America’s action in regard to 
contraband. We are fortunate in being able this week 
to lay before our readers a statement by an expert on 
the American side, which will certainly command wide 
interest. Professor Woolsey occupied the Chair of 
International Law at Yale down to 1911; he is the 
editor of works on International Law, and he is 
America’s foremost authority on the subject. We 
cannot accept his conclusions, but his arguments are 
none the less enlightening on that account. 


The Naval Victory 


Admiral Beatty has administered sharp chastisement 
on the buccaneers who think undefended towns proper 
places for bombardment. On Sunday morning he dis- 
covered a fleet of German cruisers making for the 
English coast. They promptly turned and fled, but 
the superior speed and gun range of the British vessels 
enabled Admiral Beatty and his cruisers to force them 
to battle. The result was the sinking of the Blucher 
a heavy loss to the Germany navy—and serious damage 
to two others. The British had 14 killed and 27 
wounded. It was a smart bit of work, and everywhere 
outside Germany has been hailed with joy, particularly 
m the Colonies. The New Zealand took part in the 
action, and the southern Colonies justly feel that their 
contributions to our naval resources have been of real 
Imperial service. | The German version of the affair 





affords an admirable illustration of the manner in | 


which the German public is being deceived. It is ad- 
mitted that the Blucher was lost, but as an offset it is 
claimed that a British cruiser was sunk. Admiral 
Beatty gave up the pursuit when his flagship was struck 
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below the water-line and found himself in proximity 
to the German'mines. This is interpreted, for the bene- 
fit of the German man in the street, as a retreat from a 
fight which he was unable to continue. Germany’s 
official reports are thus naively exposed. The French 
authorities have just branded them as inventions or 
gross distortions of fact. We shall now be better able 
to judge of German ‘‘victories’’ and ‘‘successes’’ on the 
Eastern and Western fronts, which are not confirmed 
by Russia or France. 


Events on Land 


The Kaiser celebrated his fifty-sixth birthday on 
Wednesday. Rejoicings must have been of a chastened 
character. If things have gone badly for him at sea 
they have hardly gone well on land. The Russians 
have been active in East Prussia and dislodged the 
enemy at various points; in Galicia they have repulsed 
German attacks and made captures. On the West 
there has been a more or less continuous series of artil- 
lery duels with the advantage at almost every point in 
favour of the Allies. Here and there a violent struggle 
has taken place for trenches which have been captured, 
lost, and recaptured. The Belgians in the North and 
the French in the South have made further progress, 
however slight, and the British at La Bassée have suc- 
cessfully met five determined attacks by superior 
numbers and inflicted heavy losses. The Germans, as 
usual, scored—according to their official reports. 
British aviators made a raid on Essen and destroyed 
an important motor-car factory. At Libau a Zeppelin 
dropped bombs on the town without doing any material 
damage, and was brought down by Russian guns. The 
Germans fail equally badly in controversy. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg has attempted to explain away his 
‘scrap of paper’’ reference, and has promptly been 
met by the most crushing reply from the British 
Foreign Office. German moral defences are shattered 
more easily than German physical defences. 


The Empire and the War 

Professor Spenser Wilkinson’s address at the Colo- 
nial Institute on ‘‘The War and the Empire’’ was ex- 
cellent so far as it went. It did not go far enough. It 
was too much war and too little Empire. He pointed 
out that German policy has performed the miraculous 
feat of securing Great Britain an alliance with two of 
the Great Powers of Europe. It has done more: it has 
shown the reality of the devotion of the Dominions and 
Dependencies of the Empire; India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa sprang to arms as a 
unit. That is the greatest fact of all. Sir George Reid 
made thrilling reference to the 22,000 Australians he 
had seen under arms in the shadow of the Pyramids. 
Whilst Professor Wilkinson was speaking at the Colo- 
nial Institute, Mr. Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, 
was addressing the Victoria League. He gave a mas- 
terly review of the manner in which he had been 
‘“‘snowed under’’ by offers from every British posses- 
sion from India to the Falkland Islands. He made 
short work of the ‘‘carpings of fools.’’ 
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Contraband and Copper 
By THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, A.B., LL.D. 


HE tendency of every great military Power so to 
fashion the rules of war as to emphasise the 
value of that arm in which it is strong, has been often 
noted. Thus Germany in all the codes of land war- 
fare has tried to limit the use of civilians for home de- 
fence, and in Belgium has stopped it by wholesale 
execution. Similarly England has stood out for such 
rules of naval capture as regards enemy’s property 
and contraband, as tend to make her control of the sea 
most remunerative. This was the case in the Napo- 
leonic Wars—it is the same to-day. Occasionally the 
neutral worm turns; his State Department remon- 
strates, his merchant shippers cry for justice; that also 
is the case to-day. 

An alert Department of State, conscious of this ten- 
dency in a belligerent, should try to check each in- 
stance of it as it occurs by friendly protest. In default 
of this, if illegal hindrances to trade have been allowed 
to pile up, remonstrance em bloc is much more difficult. 
Our recent note to the British Government complaining 
of the delays to shipping, the vexatious methods of 
search and the various limitations put upon our inter- 
course with other neutrals, was not unnatural, it was 
friendly and justified; it was good as far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough. We have performed the 
duty of neutrals in an exemplary way, and why are 
we not granted the rights of neutrals? Let us see how 
they have been curtailed. 

Our complaint relates to search upon the high seas, 
not to the fact of search, but its method. At the time 
of the Boer War several German steamers bound for 


the neutral port of Lorenzo Marquez, visited by British | 


cruisers on the Red Sea, were made to unload their car- 
goes at Aden. The wrath caused by this had not a 
little to do with the German naval programme of 1900. 
But they all contained some contraband. Only a small 
percentage of our cargoes during the present war in- 
clude real contraband for Germany’s use, yet many 
have been held up from five to thirty or forty days, 
have been taken ashore for examination, and the risk 
and cost of transport considerably enhanced. This 
violates the right of the neutral submitting to search, 
that it be conducted with no greater detention than is 
necessary for thorough examination, and that unless 
suspicious circumstances appear only the ships’ papers 
should be inspected. 

But we are told that some cotton bales contained 
copper, hence all packages are suspicious. This in- 
ference is unjust to the innocent shipper were copper 
contraband. If copper can be shown to be not contra- 
band, the argument breaks down entirely. Copper and 
rubber are two commodities which are in use both in 
peace and in war. They have not before been held con- 





traband. Rubber, in the Declaration of London, was 
placed on the list of articles which could under no cir. 
cumstances be contraband, while copper was not mep. 
ticned at all. Early in the war they were both placed 
on the ‘‘occasional’’ list. Then, apparently, the British 
authorities realised that by the Declaration of London 
the doctrine of the continuous or indirect voyage could 
not be applied to occasional contraband. To meet this 
difficulty copper and rubber were placed on the ‘“‘abso. 
lute’’ list, although the Declaration says that only 
articles exclusively used for war may be added to the 
list of absolute contraband by a declaration ‘‘which 
must be notified.’* This is so technical as to need ex. 
planation. We were shipping copper to neutral ports, 
It was therefore not contraband, and could not legally 
be seized, because a hostile destination is essential to 
contraband. But, said the English, it goes overland, 
across Italy or Holland or Denmark to an eventual hos. 
tile destination, therefore it is contraband. Our reply 
should have been, you may be excused, owing to its 
large use in making cartridges, in calling copper occa- 
sionally contraband, but you are expressly forbidden 
by the Declaration of London to make it absolutely 
so, hence its shipments to a neutral port cannot be inter- 
fered with. The ‘‘continuous voyage’’ cannot apply. 
The only answer possible is to deny that England is 
kound by the Declaration of London because Parlia- 
ment refused to ratify it. This is true, yet early in 
the war the Admiralty announced that it would never- 
theless be governed by it, though making changes 1n it. 

But the rules governing contraband did not originate 
with the Declaration in 1909. The naval code en- 
bodied the accepted law, a few points remaining in 
controversy. Whether one judges the British actions 
by the rules of the Declaration in 1909, therefore, or 
by an earlier standard, her fault in calling copper 
absolute contraband is the same. I understand Ger- 
many has made Swedish lumber bound to England 
ccntraband, which is also unwarranted. Both belli- 
gerents are inclined alike to disregard neutral mghts. 
The seizure of copper is but one instance. Taking re 
servists out of a Dutch ship on the high seas, if the 
facts are correctly stated, is another instance not essef 
tially different from the Mason and Slidell case. 
Making the whole North Sea a war area when it had 
hitherto been high scas, and hence incapable of such 
appropriation, is a third instance of belligerent aggres 
sion. 

These are highly technical questions, but vital to the 
neutral shipper. Yet it is not a question of profits, 
it is a question of !aw and of rights. Like the great 
majority of thinking Americans, I regard Britain as in 
a sense my champion against the spread of certain 
ideas dangerous to civilisation. But I want to be with 


out reproach. For her sake as well as for our own, if 
she values our good-will, we should insist that she keep 
within the law, and when she alleges necessity as 4 
excuse for framing new law or violating the old, we 
should remind her that Germany gave the same reaso? 
when she invaded Belgium and lost her honour thereby: 
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The True Value of German 
Scholarship 


T HE war has put an end, as far as one can tell at 


present, to all excavation for archeological 
purposes. Soon after the outbreak, all members 
of the Egyptian Civil Service on leave were 
crdered to return to their posts, but not to take their 
wives with them. In these circumstances, it is unlikely 
that any expedition will leave Europe for Egypt this 
winter. Farther East it is even more unlikely that any 
excavation will take place under English or German 
auspices, and the British Museum works at the Hittite 
capital of Carchemish, the first-fruits of which were in 
August issued to the public in Mr. Hogarth’s introduc- 
tery volume, have been closed down. We shall therefore 
have to be content with “marking time’’ for an in- 
definite period, and with taking stock of the results of 
recent work. 
that the import of all foreign archeological journals 
into London has practically ceased, few French and, of 
course, no German periodicals of the kind bearing a 
later date than August 1 having reached these shores. 
Another effect of the war may be that English 
scholars may at last come to recognise more fully than 
most of them do at present the gigantic “bluff’’ in which 
the German professors have for some time been engaged 
in archeological as perhaps in other matters. In 
Egyptology they attempted to secure the field for them- 
selves by inventing a system of transliteration founded 
on the unproved assertion that Egyptian was a Semitic 
language, and consisting mainly of commas, apos- 
trophes, and other diacritical marks instead of vowels. 
The use of this has always been reprobated by our allies 
the French, who, with their usual clear and logical in- 
sight, perceived that its only effect was to interpose 
another set of hieroglyphs between the student and the 
word. As the key to the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs was a French discovery, and the late 
Director of the Service des Antiquités in Egypt, Sir 
Gaston Maspero, is admittedly the first of living 
Egyptologists, this should have settled the matter for 
most people. Yet, by dint of ignoring or slighting, as 
far as they could, the work of any Egyptologist who 
cid not adopt their shibboleth, and by skilfully play- 
ing on the weakness of those English and American 
scholars who show an unreasoning admiration for what 
they call German “thoroughness,”’ the Berlin School of 
Egyptology so far succeeded in their object that, while 
many English-speaking Egyptologists who at first 


We shall be the better able to do this | 


| Biblical criticism. 





rejected their transliteration have since adopted it, 
there have been no conversions the other way. An 
enguéte which the Society of Biblical Archeology held 
on the subject some twelve years ago showed that the 
majority of European scholars were then against it, 
and that none of the Egyptological journals in Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, and Italy made use of it. Since 
then the Berlin boycott has had its effect, and the 
German transliteration has been admitted into all, or 
nearly all, periodicals dealing with Egyptology on 
equal terms with the older transliteration. The object 
of such manceuvres may be judged from the remark 
made by one of the heads of the Berlin School to a 
Swiss Egyptologist of world-wide reputation who had 
differed from the German on the construction of an 
Egyptian inscription and had quoted another text in 
support of his view. He was told, in reply, that the 
text quoted by him could not be accepted as evidence, 
because “it had not been sent to Berlin for verification.’’ 
In other words, Berlin, and Berlin alone, was to decide 
on the validity of the reading. 

Nowhere has the Prussian claim for supremacy in 
such matters been more marked than in the sphere of 
To do them justice, the Germans 
have always approved themselves most industrious col- 
lectors of facts, and of all the sciences subsidiary to 
archeology, philology is that which has most appealed 
to them. The consequence has been that many English 
and American critics of the second—I do not think any 
of the first—rank have looked upon their dicta as to 
the text and authorship of the different books of the 
Canon as indisputable. The climax was perhaps 
reached with the publication of the “polychrome’’ 
Bible, in which the English text of the Pentateuch 
appeared in all the colours of the rainbow, according 
to the different authors to which German scholars 
assigned various passages, or in some cases even in- 
dividual words in the original texts. Hardly less 
startling to old-fashioned people was the appearance a 
few years later of the “Encyclopedia Biblica,’’ where 
several German professors, with the aid of a few Swiss 
and Dutch colleagues trained in their methods, were 
allowed to publish, under the editorship of a high 
dignitary of the Church of England, articles denying 
on textual grounds the truth of the Virgin Birth, the 
Incarnation, Resurrection, and other dogmas to which 
the same Church stands committed. 

That in this respect the Berlin professors did not, 
up to the outbreak of hostilities, alter their methods is 
plain from Professor Wellhausen’s Kritische Analyse 
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der Apostelgeschichte, which was one of the last books 
to get through before the Ultimatum. Professor Well- 
Hiausen tells us, as it were, ex cathedra, and: without 
other evidence than: his own examination of the text, 
that the Acts of the Apostles show clearly that the 
Apostles’ belief in the objective reality of the Resurrec- 
tion of their Master was due to a collective hallucination 
which seized them not before but at the time when they 
found themselves under the necessity of affirming it 
dogmatically ; that the statement in the same book as to 
the institution of Stephen and the rest of the Seven 
Deacons is false; that these officials were really the 
chiefs of a group of proselytes recruited from. among 
the Hellenising Jews; and that the conversion of St. 
Paul took place before and not after Stephen’s martyr- 
dom. 


some itinerary or narrative of travel which the editor 


had read and interpolated with fictitious adventures of | 
All this is put | 
forward in the well-known didactic and arrogant man- | 
mer of the Prussian writer, and will no doubt impose | 


St. Paul for the sake of edification. 


upon many English and Scottish divines who may 


happen to be unfamiliar with the habit of mind induced | 
by the German doctoral thesis, which aims not at the | 
truth, but at demonstrating the would-be doctors’ skill 


in dialectic by the defence of some apparently inde- 
fensible position. Professor Wellhausen first gained 
notoriety in this country by his attack on the Mosaic 


authorship of the Pentateuch, and was allowed to give | 


his views on that subject, to the exclusion of all others, 
in the last edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ 
Both he and Professor Harnack, whose lucubrations on 
the origins of Christianity have been received as in- 


spired by English Protestant divines of a certain | 


school, have been foremost in preaching war against 


England in season and out of season, and perhaps their | 
English admirers may now come to see that, like most | 
German scholars, they are better at collecting bricks | 


than at building houses. 


To turn from the doings of our enemies to 
those of our friends, the meeting of the Académie 
des Inscriptions which took place before hostilities 
were declared must have been full of interest. 
Father Scheil there called attention to the bilingual 
vocabularies, in Semitic, Babylonian, and Hittite, 
discovered by the late Professor Winckler in Cappa- 
docia and just published by Professor Delitzsch. 


According to the learned Dominican, these vocabularies | 
will eventually give us the key with which to unlock | 


the closed door of the Hittite language, and we may 


expect them to be supplemented when excavation begins | 


again by other tablets of the same kind. He also pre- 
sented, on behalf of M. Gauthier, the excellent secre- 
tary of the French Archeological Institute at Cairo, 
a description of the newly found fragments of the 
Palermo Stone, which forms our most trustworthy 
record for the order and history of the kings of the 








As for St. Paul’s journey from Caesarea into | 
Italy, he says that this was not written by any com- | 
panion of the Apostle, but was a skilful adaptation of | 





first and; other, early Egyptian, dynasties. When the 
full report of these papers comes to hand there will be 
plenty to discuss. F.L. 





The Last of the Parnassians 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER.—III. 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


.N his adherence to the theory of a school so mani. 
festly passée de mode as that of the French Par. 
nassians, James Flecker seems, to my mind, to reveal 
lis highly developed faculty for self-criticism. His 
whole poetic equipment—his training, habit of mind 
and natural aptitudes—made him in sympathy with 
this school, and had he achieved the highest of which 
he was capable he might have become an English 
Régnier or Hérédia. Like the Parnassians he had.a 
tine sense of language, using words and epithets with 
the nicest scholarship; and like them he arrived at a 
high level of technical perfection, while his emotional 
range and his powers of expressing emotion were 
limited. The impulse which led him to aim at “a 
beauty somewhat statuesque’’—a beauty which his 
poems show that it was within his power to create— 
scems to have been based on a. profound. self-know- 
ledge, for he was not remarkable for originality or 
depth of feeling, and had no flashes of the blinding 
inspiration of genius. Such inspiration as he had, he 
derived chiefly from literature, from history and mytho- 
legy, from places or from beautiful things, rather than 
from life. The description of the French Parnassians 
which he gives in his introduction to ‘‘The Golden 
Journey to Samarkand’’ applies to himself almost 
exactly. ‘‘The French Parnassian,’’ he writes, ‘“‘has a 
tendency to use traditional forms and even to employ 
classical subjects. His desire in writing poetry is to 
create beauty: his inclination is toward a beauty. some- 
what statuesque. He is apt to be dramatic and objec- 
tive rather than intimate. The enemies of the Parnas 
sians have accused them of cultivating unemotional 
frigidity and upholding an austere view of perfection.” 
This desire to create beauty, on the part of the Parnas- 
sians, justified in their eyes as well as in Flecker'’s 
an infinity of labour. The true Parnassian might 
easily spend, like Oscar Wilde, a whole morning of 
work in deciding to insert a comma, an entire afternoon 
in reversing this decision and taking it out. The great 
debt of gratitude which contemporary English poetry 
owes to James Flecker lies in the fact that in an age of 
anarchy in verse he took the trouble to master the 
technique of his art, in an age of formlessness he up 
held the finest traditions of form. Of his contention 
that the Parnassian theory, being a Latin theory, “1s 
therefore the more likely to supply the defects of the 
Saxon genius,’’ though it will hardly gain acceptance, 
there is much that could be said in favour. 
James Flecker was in no sense a great poet, but in 4 
strictly limited field he succeeded in his desire 0 
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=. | 
create beauty whilst occasionally achieving something 
very like perfection. The work which he put into his 

s gives them a curious solidity. They are nearly 
always rather cold, but they are highly polished and 
durable: like hammered silver vases, yielding beautiful 
sounds. One can well imagine that the best of them 
will stand the test of time, and it is not unthinkable 
that his lines ‘‘To a Poet’ a Thousand’ Years Hence’’ 
may live to carry their message through the ages to 
some craftsman as conscientious as himself. Certainly 
there is nothing in the subject matter of his verse which 
is calculated to limit its appeal to his own age. He has 
no message to grow stale, and the clear cut, glowing 
pictures which his poems bring before the mind, should 
prove as charming a century hence as they are to-day. 
Sometimes it is the Moslem East which furnishes their 
setting, as in the Prologue and Epilogue which give 
name to his latest and ripest volume, the ghazel ‘‘Yas- 
min,’’ and in Saadabad: 


We shall watch the Sultan’s fountains ripple, rumble, 
splash and rise 

Over terraces of marble, under the blue balconies, 

Leaping through the plaster dragon’s hollow mouth and 
empty eyes: 

Waving cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad. 


At other times he conjures up for us sunny visions of 
the ASgean Islands, as in the poem ‘‘Hyali,’’ with its 
graceful reminiscences of Keats. 


But slowly fade, soft Island! Ah, to know 
Thy town and who the gossips of thy town, 

What flowers make sweet thy meadows, what winds blow 
Across thy mountain when the sun goes down. 


There is thy market, where the fisher throws 

His gleaming fish that gasp in the death-bright dawn : 
And there thy Prince’s house, painted old rose, 

Bevond the olives, crowns its slope of lawn. 


And is thy Prince so rich that he displays 
At festal board the flesh of sheep and kine? 
Or dare he—summer days are long hot days— 
Load up with Asian snow his Coan wine? 


Behind a rock, thy harbours, whence a noise 
Of tarry sponge-boats hammered lustily : 
And from that little rock thy naked boys 





Like burning arrows shower upon the sea. 


old China: 


And still behind 
Down the canai’s hybiscus-shaded marge 
The glossy mules draw on the cedar barge, 
Railed silver, blue-silk-curtained, which within 
Bears the Commander, the old Mandarin, 
Who never left his palace gates before, 
But hath grown blind reading great books on war. 


Or, again, with exquisite artistry, he evokes a vision of | 


_It would be easy to multiply instances of the painter- 

like quality in his art; of his delicate manipulation of 
colour and of his mastery of metrical effects. But to 
show him in another and rarer mood, when his intense 





love of his country combined with the poet’s prophetic | 


instinct had awoken in him an’ utiusual emotional inten- 
sity, I will quote the last verse of the last poem in ‘“The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand.’’ The poem is called 
‘‘The Dying Patriot.”’ 
Sleep not, my country: though night is here, afar 
Your children of the morning are clamorous for war; 
Fire in the night, O dreams ! 
Though she send you as she sent you, long ago, 
South to desert, east to ocean, west to snow, 
West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides I 
must go 
Where the fleet of stars is anchored, and the young 
Star-captains glow. 


We can ill afford to lose a poet who could write like 
this. 








Democracy and Dominion 
By EDWARD SALMON 


EITHER Greek nor Roman, neither Spaniard 
4 nor Frenchman, was ever faced with the sort of 
imperial problem which confronts the Briton to-day. 
It is a problem which we shall have to attempt to 
solve, according to our lights, without guidance from 
history. Are democracy and empire compatible? Can 
peoples who enjoy perfect freedom in their own coun- 
tries, and are hardly conscious of the overlordship of 
another and far distant land, whence sprang the parent 
stock, be trusted for ever to fall into line, and, if so, 
will the union of so many diverse bodies for the attain- 
ment of a common end. make for the happiness and 
the progress of the world at large? Such union means 
world dominion. It is not certain, said Mill, that the 
despotism of twenty millions is necessarily better than 
that of a few or of one. No individual, no oligarchy, 
ever exercised despotic sway without ultimately gene- 
rating forces of opposition and emancipation; in Ger- 
many as in Russia, unlike as they are in every respect, 
despotism is challenged ; the war has perhaps disguised 
the movements which were either profoundly modify- 
ing or destined profoundly to modify the familiar 
régime; benevolent or otherwise, despotism invites 
attack from the multitude. Despotism has always 
been regarded as inseparable from dominion. Will the 
British race provide the exception? There is no 
precedent for free democracy being called upon to 
carry the burdens of empire, to face the international 
crises which empire cannot escape, and to stand in the 
hour of trial four square in defence of interests five 
or ten thousand miles from its own home. Whether 
diplomacy can be successfully conducted from the 
forum of a democratic country is a subject exercising 
the brains of many students who believe that democracy 
will advance to greater triumphs than any it has en- 
joyed; whether half a dozen democracies, such as 
largely go to make up what we call the British Empire, 
can hope, without surrender of some part of their 
democratic claims to the judgment of individuals who 
will not necessarily be representative of themselves, to 
ensure a wise and permanent dominion, is an even more 
anxious and debatable problem. 
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These questions acquire force from the study of one 
of the most fascinating volumes called forth by the war. 
Points are raised by ‘‘ The War and Democracy’’* which 
it would take many articles to consider, however inade- 
quately. In its way, the fact that so valuable a work 
can be the resultant of several minds looking at the 
same issues from widely different platforms seems to 
warrant hope that the Empire itself may not find unity 
in diversity impracticable. There is only one lache, 
apparently, in this otherwise comprehensive survey : 
Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain are 
all carefully considered from the democracy-cum- 
dominion point of view. Why not France? Whilst 
Germany under the malign influence of Prussia has 
been moving onward, if not upward, as a world-power 
under conditions of pseudo-democracy, France, beaten 
as an empire in 1870, has consolidated her resources 
and advanced her dominion in reliance solely on demo- 
cracy. France is surely affording an object-lesson, as 
striking as the rally of the Colonies, Dominions, and 
Dependencies of the British Empire, in the essential 
strength and purpose of a people self-governing and 
self-led. Democracy in France is proving itself more 
fitted for dominion than did Napoleon or any of the 
Bourbons. And for this reason: Democracy calls up a 
nation, where Despotism calls up an army. France 
should unquestionably have had a chapter to itself. 
This oversight apart, one can say little that is not in 
praise of such essays as Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s on “The 
National Idea in Europe, 1789-1914,’’ and “Russia,”’ 
Mr. Alfred Zimmern’s on “Germany’’ and “German 
Culture and the British Commonwealth,’’ Dr. Seton 
Watson’s on “Austria-Hungary and the Southern 
Slavs’’ and “The Issues of the War,’’ and Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood’s on the “Social and Economic Aspects of 
the War.’’ Admirable are the analyses of the con- 
stituents of the countries concerned—Germany with her 
militaristic and super-state creed, Russia with her 
spiritual forces compensating for much that has served 
to foster misunderstanding of her true character, 
Austria-Hungary with her almost inextricable racial 
tangle, and Great Britain whose Empire is “a world- 
need.’’ Incidentally, among the best things in the 
book are Mr. Dover Wilson’s pages on small nations. 
Intolerable to the Treitschkes and the Bernhardis, 
small nations are likely to be augmented in numbers 
by the war provoked by Prussia. Mr. Wilson suggests 
that they are as valuable to the world to-day as they 
have ever been. What do we owe to small nations? 
“Our conceptions of law to a city called Rome, our 
finest output of literature and art to small communities 
like Athens, Florence, Holland, and Elizabethan 
England, our religion to an insignificant people who 
inhabited a narrow strip of land in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean.’’ It was, he might have pointed out, one 
small nation which provided the excuse for the war, 
and another small nation which, when the war had 





* The War and Democracy, with Chapters by Dr. R. W. 
Seton-Watson, J. Dover Wilson, Alfred E. Zimmern, 
and Arthur Greenwood. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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begun, saved Western Europe from being overrun by 
the Kaiser’s hordes. 

The war might perhaps be described as one of Demo. 
cracy versus Dominion; upon the issue certainly 
depends the degree in which Democracy will itself 
enjoy dominion, or Dominion will reduce democracy 
to a condition indistinguishable from vassalage.  [f 
Germany is beaten it can hardly be doubted that the 
Prussian military caste will have to make terms with 
the people it has betrayed. Mr. Zimmern says quite 
truly that the German Empire is not a democracy and 
is not governed by Ministers responsible to Parliament, 
Elsewhere in the book an anonymous writer advances 
the specious theory that German statesmen have taken 
immense pains to make their policy a democratic one, 
“The whole nation is behind them because for years 
and years they have taught the nation, through the 
schools, the universities, and the Press, their own read- 
ing of history and their own ideas of what true civilisa- 
tion is.’”” On such terms any machine is democratic: 
democracy would mean the dragooning of a nation to 
act as one man at the bidding of an adventurer or 
War Lord. That is the ideal of Kultur. Infinitely 
preferable is a tub-thumper who may fool all people 
some time, and some people all the time, but cannot 
hope to fool all the people all the time. The tub- 
thumper is a danger both to dominion and democracy, 
but he is a danger we must face if the people are to 
have leaders, and the one outstanding fact in history 
is that people without leaders accomplish nothing. It 
is for the leaders to educate the people aright—not 
awrong, as in the case of Germany. The plea for “the 
democratisation of foreign policy’’ is very difficult to 
maintain: the man must negotiate, the mob must en- 
dorse, and it will endorse with the more confidence if 
it has been educated to understand the position taken 
up by its leaders. It was, we are assured, not a ques- 
tion on August 3, 1914, of what the French President 
expected of the King of England, but of what Jacques 
Roturier expected of John Smith. I venture to say that 
John Smith’s view depended entirely on what Sir 
Edward Grey told him, and if Sir Edward Grey had 
not taken the line he did he would still have received 
the support of John Smith and other Johns besides, 
though he would certainly have handed his name and 
fame down to eternal shame. Democracy depends for 
its success upon its leaders, and the leaders of the 
democracies in the Dominions beyond the seas happily 
did not hesitate any more than Sir Edward Grey and 
his principal colleagues. In times of peace democratic 
leaders may theorise about World-States: in time of 
war the instinct of self-preservation makes them pillars 
of the Mother-State. 








The Barclay System, consisting of a series of corre 
spondence lessons on the development of the mental 
faculties, contains a vast amount of genuine guidance, 
which should be of service to those who are ambitious 
and wish to use their abilities to the greatest advantag¢ 
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On Bogeys 


T is but recently that men have realised how great 
| a part has been played by fear in the making 
of the world. Fear has been the lash, the goad which 
has driven civilisation into being. It has not been so 
much the desire for betterment as the wish to avoid 
discomfort and distress that roused men to the dis- 
coveries with whose results we are all so familiar. 

In the beginning of things it was fear of destruction 
that led to the formation of societies and cities; it has 
been fear of pain—Nature’s sentinel that mounts guard 
against the onslaught of disease—that has brought 
about the marvels of the laboratory of to-day. So 
with the lower animals; that wonderful intelligence, 
at times appearing more luminous than the light of 
reason we see in them and call instinct, is the record 
of a long evolution of fears, of attempts to cope with 
enemies and sufferings. This class of fear is, if we 
may so call it, legitimate. Placed in the midst of 
hostile forces, called on to battle against the violence 
of Nature, of beasts and fellow-men, man’s only hope 
of self-preservation, of the continuance of the race, 
lay in the knowledge and acceptance of the fact of 
danger and in taking adequate measures to meet it 
and ensure his safety. 

Such fear has been conducive to infinite advance- 
ment in bringing about conditions in which human 
society could develop and expand. 

But side by side with that, and never wholly eradi- 
cated, there has dwelt in the breast of man from times 
of which there is the remotest trace of knowledge 
another kind of fear, and one from which there was 
no means of escape, no possibility of overcoming by 
any organisation of his forces, or by use of the stores 
of knowledge so dearly bought by necessity. It is 
fear of the unknown, of the invisible. Always like 
a pall it has hung between the eyes of man and joy 
in the sun which warmed him, in the children of his 
love, in the possessions which labour has granted him. 
Philosophers have seen in it the keystone to all re- 
ligions, the origin of ritual and sacrifice, and of the 
elaborate ceremonial accompanying birth and death in 
primitive societies. 

Man felt that he came into the world accompanied 
by a malign and powerful Fate, whose presence all his 
life encompassed him, who was a menace in his hours 
cf prosperity, and the cause of the unexpected blows 
dealt him from time to time by Fortune. The origin 
of these beliefs is wrapt in mystery, hidden behind the 
veil of time; but the folklore, the legends,. the mytho- 
logy of every race, whether of the East or West, is 
full of incarnations of these evil influences. To this 
day,"in China, in the aborigines of Polynesia, in the 
tribes of Africa, there exist the remains of ancient 
devil worship frankly practised; in the legends of the 
North there are traditions of the snow-spirit, of the 
werewolf; in Spain, of the vampire battening on 
human life; everywhere there are elves and goblins, 
mischievous spirits whose mission is to annoy and 














trouble the human race—embodiments of an adverse 
Fate in things both great and small. 

To-day we call such things by the name of Bogeys. 
Science, pitiless dissector of the beautiful mysteries of 
Nature, has laid all legend on the rack, and wrested 
from it its secrets, leaving only the bare and sometimes 
repulsive outline. Storms have been tracked to their 
lair, electricity is robbed of its imaginative terror, 
chained to the tramcar and the kitchen range; the 
mysterious drifting snow, beloved of Northern seers, 
has been catalogued in its chemical proportions; the 
very rainbow has been translated into the lens which 
robs us of the last vestiges of imagination; but for 
all that the Bogeys have not been laid. True, we 
bring up our children to laugh at fairies; we substitute 
the Cinema, the prosaic ugliness of reality, for Cinder- 
ella or the sparkling joys of the Arabian Nights; in 
schools nothing is taught but that which can be veri- 
fied. We allow our minds to dwell only on what our 
senses assert to us; we look askance at anything not 
comprehensible; yet still there are bogeys abroad in 
the world. And to some it appears that the things 
of which we are now afraid are less magnificent, far 
less worthy of fear than the unknown forces in whose 
bondage are the Chinese peasant, the men of the old 
Greek tragedies, or the Russian peasant who crosses 
himself ere he steps over the threshold of his home. 

The spirit of fear is the spirit of serfdom, and the 
soul of man can never enter into that freedom he is so 
fond of declaiming as his birthright while by it his 
mind is held in thrall. Men who are stronger have 
used it as a weapon whereby to gain ascendancy over 
the weak; they have forced them to uncongenial labour 
by the fear of poverty; it has been the secret of priest- 
craft, of the sweating system, of the whole hateful 
rule of tyranny by which the world has been cursed. 

In the days of old, men shivered when the blast 
shrieked in the chimney; their cheeks paled at the 
lightning flash; when sickness had their children in its 
grip, they sacrificed to evil spirits instead of applying 
healing drugs. To-day they sacrifice on the altars of 
public opinion; they make bogeys of respectability, 
of appearances, of conformity to certain standards 
and traditions, which rob the will of freedom as com- 
pletely as any of the superstitions or fetish worship 
of savage races. 

The hardest bogey to slay in the whole category 
of English superstitions is the bogey of Tradition. 
Because once it was found convenient to perform a 
certain action, at one point on the road of knowledge 
to erect a signpost pointing a certain way, never must 
the signpost be obliterated, never must the deed be 
accomplished but according to precedent established. 
This is the lesson the war is slowly but most surely 
teaching us, that tradition must give way to necessity 
and greater knowledge. The world moves, and we 
must keep pace with it; the old order changes, and 
would we be at all in the running we must take our 
places in the new. The bogey of Compulsory Service 
may prove to be an unsubstantial ghost, to be but 
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another name for a better and national Discipline. 
We are fighting the greatest war of history for the 
freedom of the States of Europe—a war levelled 
against the bogey of Militarism, of a form of govern- 
ment that would sacrifice individual freedom to fear 
of the State, every consideration to that of force; but 
there exist those who believe that another struggle is 
taking place, as critical as in the arena of the battle- 
field. It is for the eventual overthrow of the tyranny 
of fear. Fear is the outcome of ignorance, of spiritual 
darkness and misapprehension. Man is the only being 
who can stand erect and take in the broad sweep of 
heaven and earth with direct and searching gaze; he 
is the one to whom it has been granted to possess all 
things by virtue of knowledge, of sympathy, of the 
understanding which links him to the secret things of 
the universe; but this can avail him nothing unless he 
possess himself, unless he be freed from the domina- 
tion of any power which is greater than his own will. 
The war has already broken many fetters, laid low 
many bogeys; men are finding themselves, their 
fellows, the intention of life, as never before; it will 
have accomplished its mission when it has freed nations 
and individuals from the thraldom of Fear. 
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REVIEWS 


The Eternal Quest 


Know Thyself. By BERNARDINO VARISCO. Translated 
by G. SALVADORI, Ph.D. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


OR good or for ill, the mind of man must be ever 
questing. It is not enough to know that we are 

set here, in the midst of a beautiful, dreadful world— 
which, on inquiry, is found to be a tiny planet attached 
to a not very important sun; it is not enough to know 
that even by years of study and laborious research we 
cannot understand fully the ground we tread, the air 
we breathe, the mystic forces we use every day and 
hour. Beyond all this stand great spectral problems 
which have piqued philosophers throughout all ages 
since coherent thought began; the problems of time, 
of space, of the reality of things. What is this extra- 
ordinary limit which we call Time, ticked off by the 
earth-clock in years; and when the last revolution has 
been made, what remains? Nothing, or a tremendous, 
inconceivable, limitless Future? Again, what is this 
ethereal engine of thought that is carried about in our 
weak, vulnerable bodies, yet reaches forth in magnifi- 


cent spiritual wayfaring until with gladness it finds | 
the outer courts of God, or with sadness and stilled | 


pulses is forced to say, “He is not there’’? Thick 


and fast the eternal questions crowd upon us; again 
and again the wise men follow some new, bright star, | 
only to watch it sink veiled in mist, and to confess that 
the ultimate truth eludes them. 

It is better so; for if we knew all, if we ‘“‘gain the | 








whole world,’’ what’ has happened but the losing of 
our souls? The very existence of the soul lies in its 
constant seeking for its source and its bourne. Blind 
save for gleams of mysterious light, deaf save for 
strange, exciting echoes, it gropes and listens, ever 
hoping, never despairing, bearing with it the certain 
knowledge that on some far-off day the divine radiance 
and the great voices towards which it turns as a flower 
turns to the sun will come to satisfy its passion of 
longing. And all these volumes of the philosophers, 
from Lucretius to the most modern theorist, are but 
little fluttering signals spelling out the first simple 
words of the great unknown alphabet, calling to one 
another in the dawn. 


Philosophers, if+ they are wise—and they surely 
should be—avoid the dogmatic utterance, the glib 
definition; yet in the book which forms our theme we 
find a charmingly easy definition of the soul. The 
soul “is simply the complex of conditions which make 
certain functions of a living body possible,’’ and 
“the problem of immortality is only apparently signi- 
ficant.”’ Happy man, thus to brush away the burden 
of a thousand years! There is no fine humility in 
this treatise; on the other hand, much sel f-assertiveness 
appears, and the pompous note is occasionally sounded, 
as when the author says: “ He who wishes to know my 
doctrine should study it.’’ Here and there comes a 
striking thought. “ Both materially and dynamically,” 
says Professor Varisco, “ life is nothing but a minimal 
part of the universe—minimal and negligible. *Most 
physical facts, if not all, and especially astronomical 
facts, which are the grandest and also the most decisive 
with regard to the physical conditions of life, are 
altogether independent of life’’; to which we should 
be inclined to add the qualifying phrase “as far as 
we know.”’ This is in direct conflict with the ideas 
of Professor Heath Bawden, whose admirably clear 
exposition of Pragmatism we reviewed in_ these 
columns.* Professor Varisco has not learned the art 
of dealing with a complicated subject in simple 
language; and if it be said that such a method is im- 
possible, we refer him to the works of Heath Bawden, 
Henry Jones, and William James. He has written a 
book for expert metaphysicians; for the ordinary 
educated man he does not even clear the ground, and 
his pages of intricate word-spinning, in which there 
are long paragraphs which become almost meaningless 
by their repetition of stiff and formal terms—upon the 
significance of which even the first authorities are at 
variance—have the effect of wearying even the earnest 
reader. The work will find its place upon the cata- 
logues as a necessary item, contributed by Italy, to 
international discussion of abstruse ideas, and will be 
referred to by philosophers of the future, thanks to 
the labours of the translator, Professor Salvadori; but 
we feel that with a little more attention to the ad- 
mittedly difficult problem of lucidity its value to all 
readers would have been greatly enhanced. 





* THe Acapemy, August 13, 1910. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Record of a Bank 

Banks are so essentially part of the economy of 
modern affairs—no great crisis, indeed, can occur with- 
out impressing that fact on public attention—that a 
record of any leading institution of the kind in any 
country must carry with it an importance wider than 
that of the concern itself. They are the pivot of credit 
in peace time, and the source of protection when ‘“‘the 
blasts of war blow in our ears.’’ What they mean to a 
country in its business and’ its resources we may gather 
from ‘‘The History of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd.’’ (Glasgow: Maclehose). The Bank was 
founded 1n 1862, and this book is a memorial of the 
good work it has accomplished, whether in helping the 
pioneer to open up the wilderness or to finance a three- 
years’ war. ‘Recent as the founding of the Bank was, 
it affords some idea of the progress the world and the 
Empire have made to be reminded that in 1862 steam- 
ship communication with South Africa occupied forty 
days, the cable was undreamed of, and responsible 
government only vaguely mooted. The Bank has more 
than grown with the growth of South Africa. While 
the record throws valuable light on the economic de- 
velopments and changes through which the country has 
passed in the last half century, it is worth reading 
for the general interest of much of the material; the 
illustrations are always good, and some are quaintly 
illuminative. Unfortunately the author, Mr. G. T. 
Amphlett, did not live to see the volume published. 
He succumbed to malignant’ fever contracted at the Vic- 
toria Falls twelve months ago. The History, there- 
fore, is not only a tribute to the public services of the 
Bank, but as the directors say, ‘‘a tribute to the memory 
of a faithful and devoted servant.’’ 


Romance and History 

In an essay on “Historical Romance in the Nineteenth 
Century’? (Hodder and Stoughton. 1ts.), twenty-four 
pages devoted to the work of Sir Walter Scott out of 
forty-seven seems a large proportion. The author, Mar- 
jorie Noel How, B.A., knows her Scott thoroughly, and 
for this part of the booklet we have nothing but praise. 
In the essay, however, as a form of literary art it is 
necessary to weave the material more tightly and neatly 
than Miss How has done; having finished with her 
favourite historical novelist she discusses rather loosely 
the claim of a few other writers to fit her title, and 
ends, as she began, with a quotation from Stevenson— 
a familiar device which saves much trouble but which 
the essayist should leave to learners. For a small work 
there is too much reference to authorities. “Professor 
Herford says. . .’? “Stevenson has pointed out. . .” 
“Walter Bagehot remarks. . .’’ These interpolations are 
useful, but weaken a short essay, giving the impression 
—we do not say a truthful impression—that the 
author’s own ideas were not too abundant. It is clear 





that Miss How has read widely, and that she could do | 


better if she would reconsider the demands of the form 
she has chosen. 





“Our Villa in Italy’? (T. Fisher Unwin §s.) is a 
took to delight the connoisseur The author, Mr. } 
a who went to Italy for a holiday and made his 
fome there, describes the beautiful furniture, the gar- 





den, the neighbours, all with enthusiasm, and the illus- | 


trations—especially those of outdoor life—are some- 
thing to dream of in these dark days. The book is a 


1 


burdened with the collector’s point of view. 


second edition, attractively produced, and not over- | 


Fiction 

UITE a number of works have been written round 
that fine fighting regiment of devil-may-cares, 
the French Foreign Legion. Some have taken the form 
of memoirs, others of novels, and now Vere Shortt has 
added yet another to the latter category. “Lost Sheep’’ 
(John Lane, 6s.) is a graphic, vigorous story so far as 
the Legion is concerned, the military adventures and 
the romance leave nothing to be desired; but, as a 
whole, it is somewhat marred by the earlier part, which 
seems lukewarm and lacks the raciness one would 
expect in the description of the life which drove the 

hero, a cavalry officer, to become a “Légionnaire.”’ 

Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim long ago made his mark 
as a prolific writer of exciting stories, the more or less 
improbable incidents of which have been swallowed, 
cum grano salis, and forgiven for the enjoyable thrills 
they have given. Unfortunately, perhaps because Mr. 
Oppenheim does not appear to be always in the vein, 
there is often a lack of uniformity with regard to 
merit, and of the volumes which bear his name some 
are good, some bad, others only indifferent. Neverthe- 
less, one always looks forward to a new story from his 
pen. His latest, “A People’s Man’’ (Methuen and Co., 
6s.), seems to us neither good nor bad, therefore we 
must reluctantly classify it amongst the indifferent 
ones. The idea upon which it is based is a bold and 
novel one, and Maraton, the maker of new world-con- 
ditions, is a fine type; a most charming love-story finds 
a place in the midst of more dramatic and strenuous 
happenings, and an intriguing German, though not 
over-convincing, plays the part to be expected of him 
in this year of grace. 

While not for a moment denying Alice and Claude 
Askew credit for writing an interesting story, it must 
be admitted that at a time when so much gloom and 
distress unavoidably manifest themselves in other 
directions, a little brighter book than “Trespass ’”’ 
(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) would have been welcome. 
The scene is laid in the Transvaal, the actions taking 
place on a Dutch farm. Two girls, the daughter and 
niece of the farmer, present a great contrast the one 
to the other. Sara, the daughter, is a complex charac- 
ter; her stern Puritanical upbringing vies with her love 
of life and her desire to marry the man of her choice— 
her father’s overseer, who, she knows, will never meet 
with the old man’s approval. Her cousin, Anna, a less 
conscientious and more light-hearted maiden, loves the 
same man; so, when another suitor appears for Sara, 
the reader will understand that there are sufficient com- 
plications for the authors to straighten out. Sara is 
weak; in seeking to please father and lover she fails 
in such a way that tragedy haunts her for the rest of 
her life. The first part of the story is convincing, but 
the one sorrowful note struck again and again—and 
that one only—throughout the book is a very great 
undertaking for any author to try and accomplish, 
while at the same time not allowing any flagging in 
interest, and it must be said that in the present instance 
the reiteration does at times pall upon the reader. 
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Of a Little Dinner in Soho 


N Rabelais’s great treatise called “ Pantagruel ”’ 
there is a certain minor character with whom I have 
always had a good deal of sympathy. He was monk 
or friar—I forget which—and, being in Florence, his 
friends insisted on his “ doing ’’ that famous town, all 
as if he had been an American tourist of this present 
age. They showed him picture galleries, they trotted 
him round churches. 

“These sculptures,’’ said he, “are rare, I confess; 
as for these galleries and alabasters, or whatever you 
call them, I have nothing to say against them. But 
all the time I have been in this town of Florence I have 
not seen so much as one poor street of roasting-cooks ; 
and in my own good city of Lyons there are fourteen 
streets of roasting-cooks, all ancient, savoury, and 
aromatic.”’ 

It is a noble protest, and always comes to my mind 
when I wander about Soho, where are the savoury 
streets of the roasting-cooks in our London ? 


I have always been a lover of Soho. I re- 
member when Sebastiano Bongiovanni still kept 
his restaurant in Rupert Street; here, they say, 


Stevenson and Henley dined together long ago. 
Then, later, there was a little place at _ the 
lower end of Wardour Street; here at one time 
you could get an admirable bouillabaisse, as good as 
that which I have eaten at Pascal’s in the old port of 
Marseilles. And they served langouste also, which, 
in my opinion, is a lobster that is better than lobster, 
though most English tables ignore its excellence. I 
remember a friend of mine puzzling the proprietor by 
always demanding it under the name of “ mongoose,”’ 
which is not at all the same thing. 

In my young days you could get good Chianti in 
Soho; it was contained in thin flasks, with a stratum 
of oil at the top to preserve the wine in good condition. 
The waiters of those days had a peculiar knack—the 
slight cork having been drawn—of giving the flask a 
shake or flip, expelling the oil, but not spilling the 
wine. Somehow Chianti does not taste as good as it 
used to; but this may be the effect of advancing years. 

And it is, perhaps, these advancing years that have 
made me of late but a sparing visitor of the Soho streets 
at dinner-time. Youth loves to be abroad when the 
stars come out, and adventures readily in dinner as in 
all else; riper age, grown sluggish and over-cautious, 
stays at home and eats at home. So I visited Soho 
a few nights ago with something of the feeling of an 
exile returning. But I was glad that I had returned 
when I found Bohemia, which is in Frith Street, not 
far from Shaftesbury Avenue. The sign is good; it 
reminded me of Murger’s immortals, of Rodolphe and 
Mimi, Schaunard, Marcel and Musette. There are sad 
things related of these in the book; they died or grew 
wise or came into small fortunes or fell into other sorry 
courses, so the author tells. But I will not believe it; 








for me Mimi is still eating her radishes and her sardine | 
and drinking her Beaune wine “ dans un petit panier’’; | 





that company still sups well, wondering who on earth 
is to pay the bill—though there are no bills in those 
Elysian fields where Rodolphe and Mimi now feast 
happily for ever. 

I don’t remember whether we had radishes at the 
Bohemia in Frith Street, here below. I know we had 
sardines, because the manager took a pride in them, 
and very justly. It is a common mistake to think that 
a sardine is a sardine. It often isn’t; indeed, not long 
it was proved in the courts that it is frequently a brist- 
ling, and now and then it is an infant mackerel. But 
these sardines of the Bohemia were sardines, small and 
delicate and old in their oil. Good sardines are like 
good wine; they improve by keeping, by allowing the 
fine olive oil to permeate the tender flesh, removing 
all asperities and fishy crudities. 

There were other excellent hors d’@uvre, anchovies, 
and filleted herrings, and a tasty Russian salad. | 
was glad to find that the cook was of my opinion in 
one matter, which opinion is, indeed, the faith of the 
true church of cookery; that is, that oil is to be used 
liberally in salads, vinegar sparingly. Mrs. Gamp 
and Mrs. Prig certainly chopped up their monstrous 
and historical salad with “ plenty of vinegar,’’ and it 
may be conjectured that it was this fierce and fearsome 
acid, and not the contents of the famous teapot, which 
led to the quarrel over Mr. Chuffey and Mrs. Harris. 

Well, to the hors d’ auvre succeeded a bow] of turtle 
soup, a dish that needs no praise. After the soup a 
grilled sole with “ devilled’’ sauce, then a roast part- 
ridge with salad, omelette au Kirsch, ripe Camembert 
cheese, black coffee. It was a dinner to satisfy the 
late Archbishop Benson, who said that this meal should 
be “plain but perfect.’’ 

And while we ate we drank a wine that is, to our 
loss, but little known in England, though it is amongst 
the best of wines. It is called “Chateauneuf du 
Pape’’ ; it is red; it is rare; and it comes from Provence, 
whence so many admirable and beautiful things have 
come. 1 drank it and relished it, not only for its 
corporal savours, but for the memories it brought back 
to me. Once again I went down the rushing Rhone 
in the boat from Valence, once again I saw those en- 
chanted shores—Montpellier, Orange, Avignon, with 
its white walls flushing in the sunset glow; once again 
I heard Mistral’s song :— 





Cantas, cantas, magnanarelle 
Li magnan soun grande, li magnan soun belle ; 
Li magnan soun belle et s’endormoun di trés. 

There is drinking and drinking. A sun that had set 
on the white rocks of Provence nigh twenty years ago 
shone again for me as I drank my bottle of good Pro- 
vencal wine. 

And, by the way, how about Rodolphe and Mim 
at Bohemia? I think that I caught sight of them, 
happy and enchanted, in an inner room, discreet and 
apart, to which you go down by stairs; and there you 
see the veritable stars. But all about us were sturdy 


fellows in khaki, bound for the wars in the Low Coun- 
Bohemia feeds these at half-price, and Bohemia 


tries. 
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does well. And they do well also. Dugald Dalgetty 
understood all that was to be understood de re militari, 
and he, well advised, made his first question of the 
“provaunt and vivers.’’ Good meat, good drink, and 
a victorious soldier are well-matched companions. 
SAVARIN. 





MOTORING 


HE heavy military traffic on the main roads during 
the present abnormally wet season has caused 
many of them to be in a very bad state for motoring, 
and numerous complaints have been received by the 
Automobile Association from its members during the 
last few weeks. The committee of the Association 
desire, however, to point out that it is unreasonable 
for motorists to expect in war-time the same travelling 
conditions as in time of peace. In normal times, the 
Association has always been active in encouraging or 
urging the prompt repair of roads, and by the aid of 
their patrols’ reports, supplemented by the complaints 
sent in from members, it has been kept well informed 
as to the poor road conditions all over the country, 
and has carried out efficient work in improving them. 
But at present, for the reasons indicated, it is devoting 
its attentions more particularly to roads actually 
dangerous to motor traffic, rather than to those that 
are merely uncomfortable and unsatisfactory. During 
the past week it has done good work in bringing to 
the notice of the proper authorities the exceedingly 
bad conditions of portions of the Great North Road, 
and of a main road in Kent, and in each case the 
contractors have arranged to carry out the necessary 
repairs at once. 








The Dunlop booklet for 1915—“ All about Dunlop | 


Cycle and Motor Cycle Tyres and Sundries ’’—is now 
ready, and the Dunlop Rubber Co., at Aston Cross, 
Pirmingham, will be glad to send a copy to anycyclist or 
motor cyclist applying. It contains many new features 
of interest. For instance, the “Special”? cycle tyre 
has been superseded by a cover of entirely new design 
—the Dunlop “Magnum.’’ The special claims made 
on its behalf are that it will stand up on roads of the 


worst type, coupled with a resistance to puncture. A | 


second introduction is the Dunlop Auto-Wheel cover, 
which is also of the rubber-studded type. Motor 
cyclists will find tyres to suit every purpose, from the 
light-weight motor cyclette to the heavy side-car com- 
bination. It must be a matter of some difficulty to 
introduce novelties into such a complete list as the 
Dunlop, which now contains 52 varieties and types, 
but it has been done. One of the most interesting and 
novel features for 1915 is the “ Combination ’’—a steel- 
studded and rubber-studded cover intended for the 
driving-wheels of side-car machines, where extra 
strength and gripping powers are required; while at 
the other end of the scale are the new motor-cyclette 


tubber-studded and ribbed covers, the former of which | 


ls made in two sizes and the latter in four. 
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The National Gallery 


RIENDS of the National Gallery are feeling pro- 
foundly grateful to Sir Claude Phillips, who 
has called attention in an article (Daily Telegraph of 
January 21) to the unsightly and unpractical glass 
screens—or rather sheds—there, which have recently 
so incensed everyone who really cares for the pictures 
cbscured behind them. We justly say obscured, for 
on quite nine days out of ten these conservatories are 
misty with a faint grey steam from the atmosphere of 
the place. 

It is impossible to enter into the spirit of a picture 
unless terms of intimacy can be established with it. 
To enjoy it we must be able to choose the range at 
which we will examine it. The covert insult offered 
to the general public—as to “the Herd,”’ in Nietzsche’s 
sense—by the monstrous apparatus of steel and glass 
is not all. The very purpose for which the pictures are 
placed in a public museum is defeated. 

Sir Claude Phillips, by his exceptional genius as a 
connoisseur, enjoys great prestige in this country, in 
everything relating to art; perhaps his protest will be 
received as interpreting a public as incensed as himself 
but less able to express itself with effect. 

After all the National Gallery as an institution does 
exist for those who love its possessions, and who have 
none of their own of such importance to enjoy. 

The public is not disposed to bear the insult to which 
it feels itself subject with any better grace from the 
fact that the contrivances referred to made their appear- 
ance just as the suffragette menace, on which the excuse 
for them would be framed, entirely passed away with 
the outbreak of the war. 








The Belgian Field Hospital 


A MPLE testimony by competent witnesses has been 

borne to the beneficent work accomplished by the 
Belgian Field Hospital. Originally established in Ant- 
werp early in September,the hospital was moved during 
the bombardment to Furnes, some seven miles in rear 
of the fighting line. It is the only British hospital act- 
ing under the directions of the Belgian War Depart- 
ment. From its unique position it is able to give medi- 
cal aid as speedily as possible. Not only are the 
chances of saving life thus immeasurably increased, but, 
as every mile to the wounded man is necessarily tor- 
ture, the difference to him between being transported 
seven miles to Furnes and twenty to Dunkirk or many 
more to Calais cannot be exaggerated. The hospital is 
prepared to follow the advance of the Belgian army, 
always keeping within sound of the guns. Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Belgians has expressed confidence 
“that England will afford this hospital the necessary 
aid in order that it may continue its labours,’’ a con- 
fidence which carries a sacred obligation. Funds are 
urgently needed, and subscriptions will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the Secretary, 21, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, who will forward a pamphlet giving 
full information. 
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[In the Temple of Mammon 


HE most important news of the week is that a con- 
ference will take place in Paris between the English, 
French and Russians to discuss the finance of the 

war. Russia, although she has a very big holding of gold, 
no doubt wishes to preserve this in order to keep up the 
value of the rouble note. France has also an ample gold 
supply, but her note issue is even bigger than that of 
Russia. We have a comparatively small note issue, and 
our gold supply is nebulous, for no one knows exactly how 
much gold is in the tills of the banks. The London, City 
and Midland is the only bank that separates its gold item. 
Ic is not altogether a question of gold but of credit, and 
the credit of the Allies is infinitely greater than that of 
Germany and Austria. Indeed, we may rule out Austria’s 
financial credit altogether, for the country is in a most 
disturbed condition and the finances grow worse every day. 
Germany has mobilised all her wealth, and her note issue 
is covered as to over 41 per cent. in gold. She has borne 
the strain of the war extremely well, probably because she 
has bought all her supplies very cheaply and is still work- 
ing upon the hoard of war material collected before the 
struggle broke out. France and England have had to 
spend the most money. Exactly how much money the war 
costs no one can say. ‘The latest estimate is ten millions 
a day, but whatever it costs no one denies that it is a pro- 
digious sum, and a large proportion of it has to be found 
each week. In order to arrange funds the three nations 
will meet in Paris. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Lloyd George, who represents 
England at the Conference, will be guided in his action by 
the advice given in France. The French are excellent 
financiers; they are cautious, they understand political 
economy, and they understand the minute details of 
finance. Mr. Lloyd George is an admirable orator, but he 
admits that he knows nothing whatever about finance. 
However, he is very shrewd, and he will probably see 
quickly that the French Finance Minister is a master of his 
subject. Not only will the three nations have to arrange 
their own finances, but they will probably be called upon 
jointly to accommodate Roumania and Servia. Japan will 
certainly need a loan. Some hundreds of millions will 
have to be found before next May, and there should be no 
difficulty about this. The modern system is to issue bonds 
and arrange with the State Bank that these bonds can be 
borrowed upon up to par value at ordinary bank rate. 
This is equivalent to issuing paper money, or rather it is a 
method of condensing the wealth of the country and stor- 
ing it in one reservoir. Nobody is very seriously hurt, and 
as the money must be found it is perhaps the readiest w ay 
of finding it. It is perhaps an adv antage to be able to pay 
taxes and meet Government debts with these bonds, and 
this is sometimes done. We ourselves shall have to issue 
another three hundred and fifty millions in May, and in a 
few weeks we shall probably find that Russia and France 
are both of them offering loans in London, Paris and Petro- 
grad. But there is very little capital in Russia, and the 
bulk of the money will certainly have to be found by the 
English and the French. 

The tone of the American newspapers seems to be 
moderating, and perhaps the Yankee financier thinks that 
he was rather foolish to try to pick a quarrel with Great 
Britain when she was sending him huge orders for 
ammunition and clothing. But I never yet met a Yankee 
who was satisfied. If they had the whole world they would 
cry for the moon. They must know in the United States 


that we could not under any circumstances allow them to 
supply Germany, and they have any number of precedents 
But the German element throughout 


for our action. 
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America is strong, and we have not heard the last of the 
trouble, therefore I again repeat my advice of last week 
to keep out of all American railways. 

There is a little business in Rubber shares, and some of 
the least valuable have had the most markings recorded. 
This is a common trick and enables the promoter to pre. 
tend that there is a good market in the shares that he 
has to sell. However, the best rubber shgres look hard, 
and should certainly be kept, for as I have said before 
there is very little chance of rubber going below 2s., and 
for immediate delivery it fetches 2s. 2d. 

There is very little doing in Oil shares, and the changes 
are not important. Royal Dutch round about 40 and Shell 
at a shade over 4 are probably the best things to buy, but 
it seems ridiculous to invest one’s money in Russian Oil 
shares; there are optimists who buy both Spies and North 
Caucasians, but I fully expect to find the price of oil in 
Russia gradually fall. Roumania is still at work, but the 
war will sooner or later stop the wells; therefore I advise 
my readers to get out of Roumanian Consolidated, which, 
though a good enough company, is likely to have a bad 
time later on. 

In the Mining market the dealers still do a fair busi- 
ness in all the Eastern deep levels. Modders, Modder 
Deeps and Modder B’s are the fashion, and clearly the 
Germans through their English friends have been trying 
to get rid of Geduld. I think this market will die down. 
Orovilles continue a fashionable counter, and an effort is 
being made to put up all Indian mines. Against these | 
have very little to say, as they are clean, honestly managed 
concerns, and are reasonably valued; also the final divi- 
dends will shortly be declared. 

Armament shares are the one fashionable market in the 
House, and those of my readers who took my advice and 
purchased when the war began have a very handsome pro- 
fit to take. I do not think that the rise is anything like 
over. We must not forget that every one of these com- 
panies is working night and day on contracts which show a 
magnificent profit. Nobels must be making a fortune; 
Ky nochs, which have been run up to 16, are also hard at 
work; Birmingham Small Arms have risen 2s. 6d., and 
look like going higher ; there is a poor market in National 
Explosives, which look extremely cheap at 17s. 6d. There 
has been a fair amount of buying of Beardmores, but 
although this company will probably come out with an ex- 
cellent balance sheet it is no more a favourite of mine than 
Cammell Laird, for neither concern is well managed. Arm- 
strongs and Vickers have both risen, and both are certain 
to see higher prices. 

In the Industrial market shipping shares are very hard, 
and meat shares have also been bought. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





THE TROOPS AND THEIR FOOD. 

It is announced that the contract for feeding the Terri- 
torials at the White City has been placed with Messrs. 
W. and R. S. Kerr, of Glasgow. 

A staff of 250 men will be sent to London. The food 
cooked at the White City daily will amount to 2} tons, 
while 13 tons will come from Glasgow. 

If the contract, which extends to April, is as successful 
as have been other Scotch catering arrangements it should 
last till the end of the war. The series of exhibitions of 
25 years ago. starting with the Health Exhibition—the 
‘‘Healtheries’’-—-were running for several seasons when 4 
most noticeable improvement took place in the catering 
for the public. So striking was the change that visitors 
made inquiries and learnt that the catering was then 
being done by a Scotch firm. Scotch enterprise may agai? 
prove beneficial to both soldier and civilian. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


sé BIZ.’”’ 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—May I outline an American point of view, sug- 
gested to a man in the street by Mr. S. A. Bennett’s letter 
in last week’s ACADEMY, entitled: ‘‘Americans and the 
War’? 

I do not love the ruthless Hun, 
And scorn the fierce invader 

For all the wicked things he’s done ; 
But as a peaceful trader 

I’m bound to speak him fair at times 
I guess that’s pretty often— 

And thus towards his many crimes 
I somehow seem to soften. 





For ‘‘biz’’ is ‘‘biz,’’ pray bear in mind, 
And Uncle Sam’s no noodle; 

He lives on terms with all mankind, 
But those are terms of boodle. 


I cherish peace all things above, 
My yearning there increases ; 
Yet still I have a rival love 
That takes the form of ‘‘pieces.’ 
For martyred Belgium how I feel ! 
That whole affair was rotten. 
To put things right I’d give a deal— 
A big square deal in cotton. 


, 


’ 


War may be war, but ‘‘biz’’ is ‘‘biz,’ 
Three cheers for ‘‘Yankee Doodle !”’ 
We live for liberty--Gee whiz !— 
The free pursuit of boodle. 
W. H. Gapspon. 


SEA POWER AND WORLD POWER. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir.—That is a very interesting suggestion of Mr. 
]. Ellis Barker’s in his informing article on the Economic 
Future of Germany, in your last issue, that the war might 
remain undecided and ‘‘end in a draw, an event,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘which after all is possible, though not likely.’’ 

If such a result is even remotely possible it would 
destroy a large part of the claim made on behalf of Sea 
Power. For if there is anything at all in this claim, 
such a result as Mr. Barker suggests is absolutely impos- 
sible of fulfilment. Unless and util Germany can destroy 
the combined Fleets of England and her Allies, Germany 
1s already beaten to the earth, and this notwithstanding 
that the Allies may do no more on land than hold back 
the German legions at the German frontiers in the East 
and the West. For the silent, constant pressure on the 
Fatherland of the Sea Power of the Allies must in time 
strangle the Empire. 

And as Mr. Barker acutely observes, the Triple En- 
tente could obviously only agree to a cessation of hos- 
tilities “‘after a long-drawn-out struggle.’’ Will he say 
that Germany is more likely to sustain such a struggle, 


without access to the seas, than are the Allies, with full 
access ? 


Le Matin has neatly summarised this aspect of Ger- 
many’s economic future. ‘‘Germany’s future,’’ it says, 
's not on the sea, as the Kaiser asserts, but under it.’’ 
Your obedient servant, H. GILnaM. 
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ENGLAND’S “GREATEST POET.”’ 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—'*James Blroy Flecker died at ‘Davos last Sunday, 
and England has lost her greatest poet,’’ writes Mr. H. 
de Vere Stacpoole to a contemporary. Most people (in- 
cluding myself) had probably never heard the name of this 
“greatest poet”’ until now, but there is a saying that the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men, Perhaps James 
Elroy Flecker is an instance. Yours very obediently, 

: ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

January 17, I9I15. 








‘‘War Facts and Figures’’ is an encyclopedia of useful 
information compiled for and issued by the British Domi- 
nions General Insurance Co., Ltd. There is a great 
deal in the volume which will make it of handy reference 


not only on various phases of insurance, but as to the 
strength of forces now engaged in world conflict, the per- 


sonalia of leaders in the different countries, and important 
places along the far-flung battle fronts. The collection of 
photographs and maps is excellent, and special articles 
like Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s on the war, Mr. Archibald 
Hurd’s on the issue of the Sea Affair, Mr. F. A. Talbot’s 
on ‘‘The Cruise of the Emden,’’ and Mr. C. G. Grey’s 
on Aircraft, lift it above the category of a mere compila- 
tion. Into such a work some errors are bound to creep, as 
ali who have had to prepare anything of the kind know. 
Those we have detected are more or less obvious, and will 
not materially detract from the usefulness of the volume, 
which may be had for the asking on application to the 
offices of the Company, 1, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. 
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